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ABSTRACT 

This guide was developed to help preservice or 
inservice vocational teachers to understand the general nature and 
use of the National Center for Research in Vocational Education's 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) materials. (The P^TE 
materials are a series of modularized learning packages focusing upon 
the specific professional competencies needed by vocational teachers; 
they have been extensively field-tested. Each module provides 
learning experiences that integrate theory and application, and each 
culminates with criterion-referenced assessment of the teacher's 
performance of the specified competency.) The information presented 
in thir guide is organized in a guest ion-and-answer format. The 
questions are categorized under the following two major headings: 
questions about PBTE in general, and questions about the National 
Center's PBTE materials. The final part of the guide consists of a 
list of PBTE terms. A diagram of the prerequisite competencies for 
the National Center's PBTE modules also is included. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



This guide has been developed to help you, a preservice 
or inservlce vocational teacher or other occupational 
trainer, understand the general nature and use of the Na- 
tional Center's performance-based teacher education 
(PBTE) materials. A series of over 130 modularized learn- 
ing packages focusing upon the specific professional conv 
petencies needed by vocational teachers has been 
developed and extensively field tested. The competencies 
upon which these modules are based were identified and 
verified through research as being important to successful 
vocational teaching at both the secondary and postsecond- 
ary levels. The modules are suitable for the preparation 
of teachers and other occupational trainers in all occupa- 
tional areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application; each culminates with criterion- 
referenced assessment of the teacher's (instructor's, 
trainer's) performance of the specified competency. The 
materials are designed for use by teachers-in-training 
woh(ing individually or in groups under (he direction and 
with the assistance of teacher educators or others acting 
as resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled 
in the teacher competencies being devek)ped and should 
be thoroughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures 
before using these materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flex- 
ibility for planning and conducting perfoi.Tiance-based 
training programs for preservice and inservice teachers, 
as well as business-industry-labor trainers, to meet a wide 
variety of individual needs and interests. The materials are 
intended for use by universities and colleges, state depart- 
ments of education, postsecondary institutbns, k>cal 
educatk>n agencies, and others responsible for the pro- 
fessional development of vocational teachers and other 
occupatk>nal trainers. 

Further information on the nature and use of these curric- 
ular materials is contained in two slide/tape presentations 
entitled "U and PBTE"~for orienting teachers to using 
the Natk)nal Center's PBTE materials— and "Overview of 
the Center's PBTE Ptogram." You may wish to ask your 
resource person for an opportunity to view one or both of 
^hese presentatk>ns. 



Preliminary testing of the original materials (100 modules 
in categories A-J and 4 gukjes) was conducted at Oregon 
State University, Temple University, and the University of 
Missouri -Columbia. Following preliminary testing, major 
rev'sk)n of all materials was performed by National Center 
staff, with the assistance of numerous consultants and 
visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with 
assistance of the vocatk)nal teacher educators and 
students of Central Washington State College; Colorado 
State University; Ferris State College, Michigan; Rorida 
State University; Holland College, P.E.I. , Canada; 
Oklahoma State University; Rutgers University, New 
Jersey; State University College at Buffak), New York; 
Temple University, Pennsylvania; University of Arizona; 
University of Michigan— Flint; University of Minne**ota— 
Twin Cities; University of Nebraska— Lincoln; University 
of Northern Colorado; University of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; University of Tennessee; University of Vernfiont; 
and Utah State University. 

The first published edition of the materials found wide- 
spread use natk)nwide and in many other countries of the 
wortd. User feedback from sucfi extensive use, as well as 
the passage of time, called for the updating of the con- 
tent, resources, and Illustrations of the original materials. 
Furthermore, four new categories of modules (K-N) have 
been added to the series, covering the areas of serving 
students with special/exceptional needs, improving 
students' bask: skills, implementing competency-based 
educatk)n, and teaching adults. This additk)n required the 
articulation of content anrK)ng the original nuKjules and 
those of the new categories. 

Recognition is extended to Lois G. Harrington, Program 
Associate, for her role in the revision of this guide. Special 
recognition is extended to the staff at AAVIM for their in- 
valuable contributions to the quality of the final pnnted 
products, particularly to Sylvia Conine for typesetting; to 
Donna Pritchett and Marilyn MacMillan for module layout, 
design, and final artwork; and to George W. Smith, Jr. for 
supervision of the module production process. 
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The National Canter for Reeearch m vocationaJ Education s mis- 
sion IS to increase ttie ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning, prepa-'ation. and progression The National Center 
fuffilis Its mission by 

• Generating knowledge thi jgh research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Providing mfr/rmation for national planning and policy 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training progran .. 
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The American Association for vocational Instrucbonat Matenais 
(AAVIM) IS a nonprofit national institute 

The institute ts a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions of vocational and technical education m the United States 
and Canada to provide for excellence in instructional matenais 

Direction is given by a representative from each of the states. 
provirKes and temtones AAVIM also wortis closely with teacher 
org^iizations, govemmem agencies and industry 
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INTRODUCTION 



You are about to embark on a new type of learn- 
ing experience— one that can be exciting and en- 
joyable, as well as challenging and demanding. We 
think that you'll like the experience, if you are a 
teacher-in-training, we think you'll be better 
prepared, because of your performance-based train- 
ing, to take your place in the teaching profession. 
If you are already a teacher, we think you'll become 
an even more effective teacher because of your 
performance-based learning experiences. 

You'll be doing several things differently and, we 
think, better. You'll still meet and work regularly with 
your felk>w teachers and with your professors or staff 
devetopment leaders (coordinators, supervisors), but 
more of your contacts will be on an individual and 
small-group basis. You'll have more opportunity to 
learn by doing, to express your own views and con- 
cerns, and to pursue your own learning style and 
interests. 

While there will be fewer, if any, large-group ses- 
sk)ns (e.g., lectures), there will be much more op- 
portunity to choose among learning activities and to 
pursue them at you^^ own pace. You'll find that you 
will be participating in learning experiences that are 
directly relevant to your needs as a vocational 
teacher occupational trainer. 



As with anything else that is new or different, you 
are likely to have questions about performance- 
based teacher education (PBTE). It is only natural 
to be a little bit apprehensive or uneasy about any 
significant change that will affect you directly. While 
we are confident that you will like this new approach 
to teacher education, your questions deserve sim- 
ple and straightforward answers. This guide has 
been developed specifically to answer as many of 
your questions as we could anticipate. It will also 
serve to explain how learning in a PBTE program 
can be made easier and more satisfying. 

This guide is designed to help orient both preser- 
vice and inservice vocational teachers and occupa- 
tional trainers to PBTE. The information presented 
in the guide is organized in an easy-to-read, 
questk)n-and-cnswer format. The questions that we 
feel are most likely to be of concern to teachers are 
categorized under the following two major headings: 

I. Questions about PBTE in General 

II. Questbns about the National Center's 
PBTE Materials 

So that we might all talk and use the same 
language. Part III consists of a list of PBTE terms 
you should know. Good luck as you begin a new and 
more individualized approach to teacher preparation. 



Part I 



QUESTIONS ABOUT PBTE IN GENERAL 



What is performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE)? 

PBTE is an approach to teacher preparation in which 
the teacher is required to demonstrate essential 
teaching tasks in an actual teaching situation. Ac- 
tual performance of the tasks ensures that the 
teacher has not only the knowledge rtquired, but 
also the ability to perform the competencies 
(teaching skills or tasks) that are essential to sue* 
cessful teaching. 

What are the essential 
teaching competencies? 

A teaching competency is defined as the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes necessary to perform a critical 
teaching task (e.g., develop a unit of instruction, 
direct student laboratory experience, present infor- 
mation with filmstrips and slides). Successful per- 
formance as a teacher requires both a solid 
knowledge of one's technical subject matter area 
(e.g., auto mechanics, horticulture, retailing) and 
competence in the professional teactiing skills and 
knowledge. While both types of learning are essen- 
tial to teachers, in PBTE programs the focus is on 
acquiring the teaching skills needed to carry out the 
instructional process effectively. 

What difference will PBTE make? 

There is quite a difference between knowing about 
the job and being able to do the job. In conventional 
teacher training programs, individuals may gain 
knowledge about teaching and yet not develop the 
ability to teach. The emphasis tends to be on com- 
pleting courses required for graduation and/or cer- 
tification. In PBTE programs, however, individuals 
must demonstrate their ability to perform in an ac- 
tual teaching situation. 

Is competency-based teacher education 
the same as performance-based teacher 
education? 

Some people distinguish between these two terms, 
using the word competency to emphasize the fact 
that learning in competency-basea programs Is 




structured around the identified and verified com- 
petencics needed by teachers. In performance- 
based prog ams, the word performance is used to 
emphasize the fact that these programs require 
teachers to demonstrate their auility to perform the 
essential competencies in an actual teaching setting. 

However, all performance-based and competency- 
based programs, regardless of the specifk: terms 
attached to them, must possess the same charac- 
teristics. They must be based on identified and 
verified teacher competencies. They must require 
performance of those competencies in an actual 
teaching situation as the ultimate measure of com- 
petence. And they must require performance at a 
minimum level of competence, based on specified 
criteria. Thus, the terms are. in fact, synonymous. 
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Part 11 



QUESTIONS ABOUT THE NATIONAL CENTER'S PBTE MATERIALS 



What is the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education? 

The National Center is a research and development 
organization. One of its missions is the development 
and evaluation of materials for vocational educators. 
Located at The Ohio State University t;i Columbus, 
Ohio, the National Center developed tiie PBTE 
materials in response to the need for more innovative 
and effective ways of preparing and upgrading 
teachers' skills. 

What was the basis for the development 
of the PBTE materials? 

Charged with the responsibility of finding ways to 
improve vocational teacher preparation, National 
Center staff members initiated a comprehensive 
research study to identify the competencies that arc 
important to successful vocational teaching. These 
competencies, which were verified as important by 
ovpr 1 ,100 practicing vocational educators, formed 
the basis for development of the initial set of PBTE 
instructional materials. These materials focused 
primarily on the skills needed in conventional instruc- 
tional programs designed for those students tradi- 
tionally served by vocational education. 

The passage of time brought changes, however, and 
additional modules were needed to meet teachers' 
training needs: 

• Increasingly, students with special/exceptional 
needs were entering vocational-technical pro- 
grams; teachers needed skill in accom- 
modating such students in their programs. 

• Competency-based instructional techniques 
were being incorporated into occupattonal train- 
ing programs at the s«HX>ndary and postsecond- 
ary levels; teachers needed skill in implement- 
ing competency-based education successfully. 

• The cry for improving students' basic skills 
WPS being heard loudly across the nation; 
vocational-technical teachers needed skill in 
helping students acquire these skills as part of 
their occupational training. 



• Adults turned to the schools in increasing 
numbers for training, retraining, and technical 
updating; teachers needed skill in providing ef- 
fective instruction and creating appropriate 
learning 3nvironments for adult learners. 

In response to these needs, additional research was 
conducted to identify and verify the competencies 
important to each of these skill areas. The competen- 
cies formed the basis for development of 32 new 
modules. 

Have the materials been field tested? 

The intial set of materials was f iekJ tested twice— and 
extensively so. This is a unique feature of these cur- 
hcular materials when compared with most texttx)oks 
and other materials commonly used to prepare 
teachers. The modules underwent preliminary field 
testing in three different institutions where both 
preservice and inservice teachers and their instruc- 
tors provided detailed feedback. After revision, all 
100 modules underwent advanced testing through 
which detailed feedback was again obtained. Over 
2,000 teachers and 300 instructors, kx:ated in 20 dif- 
ferent institutions, were involved and provided the 
feedback used in refining the materials for pubiica- 
ti'^n. 
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The 32 new modules underwent a similar testing, or 
rigorous review process. Each of the modules was 

(1) tested by both preservice and inservice teachers 
at a variety of secondary-, postsecondary-, and col- 
lege/university-level institutions nationwide; and/or 

(2) reviewed against exacting criteria by content ex- 
perts nationwide. Based, then, on feedback, each 
module was revisad prior to publication. (A list of the 
institutions involved is given in the foreword to the 
modules.) 




What is a PBTE module? 



In most performance-based teacher education pro- 
grams, learning materials are developed and 
organized into some type of instructional package. 
In the National Center's curricula, each module is 
an instructk)nal package designed to cover a single 
teaching skill. Each package includes a series of 
learning experiences that contain information, ac- 
tivities, and faedback devices to help the teacher 
acquire the skill. 

Why were modules developed? 

Modules were chosen as the most suitable type of 
instructional package available because of the 
following considerations: 

• Modules facilitate the individualization ot in- 
struction to meet specific teacher needs and 
interests. 

• Modules lend themselves to coverage of a 
single teaching skill or competency and, hence, 
because of their short length and limited scope, 
provkJe for more flexible use by teachers. 

• Modules lend themselves to a performance 
objectivea structure, which makes it easy for 
teachers to determine what they are to learn 
and how their learning will be assessed. 

• Modules provide more options to the teacher 
and instructional staff in the selection and se- 
quencing of their instructtonal program. 

• Modules, because of their size, are much more 
easily added to, modified, updated, or dis- 
carded than courses or textbooks. 




What are the major parts of a module? 

Each module contains four major sectk>ns. Sectkms, 
in the order of their appearance in a module, are as 
folk>w8: 




[a 



• Introduction— The introduction provides the 
frame of reference for the entire module (i.e., 
relatk)nship to other oKXlules and to the teacher 
education program, definition of terms unique 
to the module, and the importance of the com- 
petency to be devetoped). 

• At)out This Module— This sectk)n lists the per- 
formance objectives for the module, the 
resources needed, and the prerequisite com- 
petencies where appropriate. 

• Learning Experiences— Each learning expe- 
rience begins with an overview. The overview 
uses graphic symbols and brief statements 
to highlight and describe the major learning ac- 
tivities involved in the learning experience and 
the type of feedback to be provided to the user. 

Following the overview, each learning ex- 
perience includes detailed directions for com- 
pleting the required and optional learning ac- 
tivities, as well as required resources such as 
information sheets and feedback devices and 
instruments. 

The final learning experience always provides 
for assessing your ability to perform the given 
competency in an actual teaching situation. 
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• About Using the National Center's PBTE 
Modules— This section provides an explana- 
tion of how all the National Center's PBTE 
modules are organized, reconr^mended pro- 
cedures for their use, a definition of terms com- 
mon to all modules, and an explanation of the 
various levels of performance used in the 
assessment instruments contained within the 
modules. 

Why Is there more than one learning 
experience In each module? 

When learning atx)ut and developing a specific 
competency in teaching, you need some basic 
knowledge before putting the competency into use. 
In most modules, the first one or two learning ex- 
periences are designed to provide the necessary 
tMickground knowledge about the teaching com- 
petency. The next one or two experiences provide 
an opportunity for practice or application of the 
competency iri a simulated situation. In some cases, 
background knowledge and practice activities may 
be combined within a single learning experience. 
The final learning experience always requires the 
performance of the competency in an actual 
teaching situation. 



Why do the modules have 
optional activities? 

Optional activities are designed to supplement and 
enrich the required learning experierices. Their pur- 
pose is to provide more choice, greater flexibility, 
and additional opportunities for those who desire to 
further their learning. In addition, you can design ad- 
ditional optional activities of your own as appropriate. 

Why are the modules self-contalnec?? 

Most of the National Center's modules contain all 
the materials you w<il need in order to complete the 
required activities, thus maKing them easy for you 
to use and eliminating any difficulty in finding out- 
side resources. Nearly all the modules contain all 
the essential background knowledge you will need 
in {he form of information sheets. To provide for 
enrichment and reinforcement, most modules also 
suggest optional outside references for your con- 
sideration. 

How many modules are there in the 
National Center's PBTE program? 

A total of 132 modules have beei j developed to date. 
They have been ciustered into 14 cat^^gories accord- 
ing to professional skill areas, and the covers have 
been color-coded for easy reference as foltows: 



Category 



Title 



Cotor No. of 
Code Modulee 



A 


Program Planning, Develop- 
ment, and Evaluation 


Red 


11 


B 


Instructional Plann'.ig 


Yellow 


6 


C 


Instructional Execution 


Turquoise 


29 


D 


Instructional Evaluation 


Lime 


6 


E 


Inctructionai Management 


Orange 


10 


F 


Guidance 


Gold 


5 


G 


School-Communtty Relations 


Rust 


10 


H 


Vocational Student 


Ochre 


6 




Organization 


1 


Professional Role and 


Gray 


8 




Development 


J 


Coordination of Cooperative 


Green 


10 




Education 




K 


Implementing Competency- 
Based Education (CBE) 


Mauve 


6 


L 


Serving Students with 


Olive 


13 




Special/Exceptional Needs 


M 


Assisting Students in 


Brown 


6 




Improving Their Basic Skills 


N 


Teaching Adults 


Copper 


6 



TOTAL 132 



11 

10 




Why are different cover colors used? 

Each category of modules has a different cover col- 
or to add variety and to aid users in quickly identify- 
ing the category to which a module belongs. Each 
color is also used internally with different degrees 
of screening to improve the apperrance and effec- 
tiveness of the illustrations, overviews, and samples. 
A color tab appears on the margin of each page to 
aid you in locating specific learning experiences. 
Selected columns of tne various checklists are also 
shaded to indicate the acceptable levels of perfor- 
mance. 

What is the purpose of the 
illustrations? 

You will find the modules contain a considerable 
nu;iiber of illustrations and other graphics. These 
have been included for several important reasons. 
First of all, they serve to break up the printed copy, 
making the modules easier to read and visually more 
appealing. They further sen/e to add variety, interest, 
and some humor to the topics covered. Perhaps 
most important, some illustrations are used to em- 
phasize key points and increase the visual impact 
(a picture is worth a thousand words) of the 
materials. 



How Can the Modules 
Bo Used Most Effectively? 

Do I have to complete all 
132 modules? 

No. The numi^er of modules you will need to take 
depenas upon ) jr previous experience and your 
present competence in teaching. Even the number 
of learning experiences you need to go through in 
each module is flexible. All of the modules have been 
designed (o allow for a ta'lor-made program that 
meets your specific needs and interests. 

Who decides how many modules 
I must complete? 

You and your resource person will decide whici, and 
how many, modules you need to complete. (See the 
back cover of this guide for a listing of the 1 32 titles 
available.) 

In most cases, certification requirements for second- 
ary school teachers have been established at the 
state level. In seme states, postsecondary-level cer- 
tification requirements will be specified as well. In- 
dividual institutions or districts also often establish 
professional growth lequirements. In eddition, pro- 
fessional organizations may recommend completion 
of a particular set of modules. With the help of your 
resource person, you will first assess ycur present 
teaching skills with regard to these requirements and 
recommendations. This will help you identify and 
decide which, and how many, modules you need to 
complete. 

Who will be my resource person? 

Your resource person can be a professor, cooper- 
ating teacher, instructional supervisor, administrator, 
state supervisor, staff development coordinator, 
master teacher, or other qualified person who is 
responsible for guiding and helping you in planning 
your teacher/instn ctor training or professional growth 
program. The modules are not designed to be totally 
self-instructional; your resource person should be 
contacted for assistance whenever you need help 
in completing a module. The resource person is a 
very important factor in any successful PBTE pro- 
gram. 
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Do I have to take modules 
in a certain sequence? 

Most modules have been designed as self-contained 
learning packages, and you can sequence them ac- 
cording to your own needs and interests. However, 
there are prerequisite competencies for certain 
modules. In these cases, fulfilling the prerequisite 
requirements helps you to successfully complete the 
modules. (See the inside back cover of this guide 
for a graphic illustration of the competencies -oy 
module number— tha^ are prerequisite to others.) 

How much time is required 
to complete a module? 

The time requirement varies from module to module, 
individual to individual, and situation to situation. The 
range of time required to complete a particular learn- 
ing experience varies from about one half hour to 
two hours. Since most modules consist of three to 
five learning experiences, most modules will take 
somewhere Jetween two to ten hours to complete. 

Will I need other written resources 
when I take a module? 

Generally not. Most modules are self-contained, but 
some outside resources are required or recom- 
mended for the purpose of providing essential or op- 
tional (enriching and reinforcing) learning activities. 




Can I team up with others 
to work on the same module? 

Yes. As a matter of fact, you can probably gel more 
out of some modules by working with others as a 
team. In other cases, you may find that working 
alone is the best way to get the most out of a module. 

Kow can I get the most 
out of ci module? 

A strong desire to learn the competency involved will 
help the most. In addition, you will find observing the 
following guidelines very worthwhile. 

• Since you will be taking major responsibility for 
your learning, you will need to know exactly 
what is to be learned and in what way. 
Therefore, be sure to spend a few minutes 
carefully reading through (1) the title page, (2) 
the introduction, (3) the About This Module sec- 
tion, (4) the overviews of each learning ex- 
perience, and (5) the About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules section. Thorough 
understanding of these par!s is essential. 

• Since modularized learning is in large part self- 
directed, you need to develop self-discipline in 
directing your own learning. The best thing you 
can do is to make out a plan of action and share 
it with your resource person. A simple plan- 
ning worksheet is shown in sample 1 for your 
possible use. You might find it especially 
helpful to make copies to use as you complete 
the first few modules. 

• Since you have the option of not going through 
all the learning experiences in each module, 
you need to be as objective as you can when 
you assess your present competence and 
decide which learning experiences you need to 
complete. Otherwise, you may end up depriv- 
ing yourself ot some knowledge or practice 
necessary to master a certain competency. 

• Since your resource oerson has the respon- 
siDility for helping you whenever you need 
assistance, you should infomn this person about 
your needs as early as possible so he/she will 
have sufficient time to assist you or to make 
other necessary arrangements. 

Can persons in different 
service areas use the modules? 

Yes. The learning experiences have been carefully 
designed so that teachers in all vocational service 
areas, at both secondary and postsecondary levels, 
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can use the modules. Furthermore, teachers, super- 
visors, and teacher educators from all vocational ser- 
vice areas participated in the rese rch effort that 
identified the competencies upon which the modules 
are based. 

Can industrial arts teachers, adult 
instructors, industri . Jners, and 
other occupatior M trainers benefit 
from the use of the modules? 

Very definUeiy. Many of the competencies needed 
by these persons are identical to, or at least closely 
associated with, thosd needed by vocational 
teachers. Selected modules have been used very 
successfully in training programs for such persons. 

Can teachers in general education 
use the modules? 

While the research and development effort focused 
upon the competencies and materials needed by 
secondary and postsecondary vocational teachers, 
general education teachers have found that many 
of the modules are applicable to their teaching 
responsibilities. While most of the examples and 
case studies are drawn from vocational-technical 
education, the competencies themselves are, for the 
most part, relevant (generic) to all teachers. Probably 
most applicable are the modules in Category 6: In- 
structional Planning; Category C: Instructional Ex- 
ecution; and Category D: Instructional Evaluation. 

Can experienced teachers 
benefit from the modules? 

Yes. Experienced teachers can definitely benefit if 
they need any of the competencies covered by the 
modules. Most teachers, through frank self- 
appraisal, will discover several competency areas in 
which they could improve or expand their skills. 
Besides, the nature and number of competencies in- 
volved in the PBTE series require that some of the 
competencies be obtained through inservice or 
graduate programs. 

You mention ''feedback'' and 
"assessment"; what do they mean? 

Toward the end of each leaming experience, you will 
get feedback on how well you are doing. It may be 
in the form of a self-check with model answers, a 
case study with model critique, or a checklist for you, 
your peers, and/or your resource person to use to 
rate your achievement. At the end of each module. 



your total performance will be assessed by your 
resource person, using a Teacher Performance 
Assessment Form specifically designed for each 
module. Through this continual evaluation process, 
both you and your resource person will know how 
far and how well you are progressing in developing 
each competency. 

How will my performance be assessed? 

Your overall performance will always be assessed 
by your resource person on the basis of your per- 
formance in the final leaming experience of each 
module you complete. It is important that you keep 
a record of your activities and keep your resource 
person well informed of your progress. A suggesteri 
record form is shown in sample 2 for your considera- 
tion. 

Why does the final learning experience 
have to be completed in an actual 
teaching situation? 

Since the modules are performance-based, it is 
essential that you demonstrate your ability to per- 
form the competency in an actual teaching situation 
rather than in a simulated situation or on a paper- 
and-pencil test. 

How will my progress be recorded 
and/or graded? 

The record-keeping system used will vary widely 
depending upon the type of staff development or 
teacher/trainer preparation program in which you are 
participating. Some institutions use the Vocational 
Teacher Competency Profile chart to record progress 
in module completion, while others have devised 
their own forms and procedures. In some instances, 
grades are given (e.g., in some teacher education 
institutions); in other cases, salary increases or certi- 
fication credits are awarded (e.g., in staff develop- 
ment programs). For a specific answer, you should 
direct this question to your resource person. 

Do I keep the modules? 

Yes, if you have paid for them. In a few cases, the 
university or other agency involved will supply the 
iTidterials free of charge. Because of their content, 
it is expected that you will want to keep most of them 
for future reference. 
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SAMPLE 1 

MODULE WORKSHEET* 



Name 

Module No. Module Title 

Resource Person(s) for this module: 

Name Office Office phone 



Ctiec*^ off ttie followiiig study procedures as they are completed: 

□ 1. Read the INTRODUCTION 

□ 2. Read the ABOUT THIS MODULE section 

□ 3. Examine the OVERVIEW of eac^. learning experience 

□ 4. Read the FINAL EXPERIENCE 

□ 5. Read the ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S PBTE MODULES section 
Complete i e following wHh the assistance and counsel of the resource person: 

□ 6. Assess present teaching competence 

□ 7. Detemiine need to complete prerequisite modules 

□ 8. Other activities: 



The following learning experiences have been decided upon: 

Completion Dates: 

Planned Actual 



□ 


9. 


Learning Experience 1 


□ 


10. 


Learning Experience II 


□ 


11. 


Learning Experience III 


□ 


12. 


Learning Experience IV 


□ 


13. 


Learning Experience V 


□ 


14. 


Final Experience 



The following conferences with resource persons have been scheduled (arrange only those 
noeded): 

Dates 

□ Plan for completing learning activities 

□ Anrange to obtein resources 

□ Report on progress 

□ Arrange for Final Experience assessment 

□ Other 



'Permission is granted to locally reproduce this worksheet 
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SAMPLE 2 



PERSONAL PROGRESS RECORD 



Performance-Based Teacher Education Program 



Name 



Subject Major 



Enter the date each learning procedure is completed. 




'Permission is granted to locally reproduce this worksheet 
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Part III 



PBTE TERMS YOU SHOULD KNOW 



Activity: 

Refers to one of the several required Iba. njng tasks 
in a module that are designed \o help yc . achieve 
an enabling or terminal objective. 

Actual Teaching Situation: 

A situation in which you are actually working with 
and responsible for teaching secondary or post- 
secondary vocational students or other occupational 
trainees. A student teacher, inservice teacner, intern, 
or other occupational trainer would be functioning 
in an actual teaching situation. 

Alternate Activity or Feedback: 

An item that may substitute for required items that, 
due to special circumstances, you are unable to 
complete 

Competence: 

The ability to perform a given occupational task. Ac- 
ceptable performance of the task may involve 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

Competency or Task Statement: 

A short statement that describes a discrete, observ- 
able behavior that you must be able to perform. 
Competency statements start with an action word, 
followed by the object, and sometimes include 
qualifiers. Each module title is i t the form of a com- 
petency statement. 

Competency-Based Teacher Education (CSTE): 
An approach to teacher preparation in which the 
emphasis is on teachers' developing and 
demonstrating specified teaching competencies us 
measured by performance tests. This contrasts with 
the more conventional approach, in which the em- 
phasis is upon teachers' gaining knowiedgo about 
how to teach as measured by written tests. As de- 
fined by staff at the National Center, this term Is 
synonymous with the term performance-based 
teacher educatior). 

Enabling Ob|ective: 

One of the several process-type objectives designed 
to help you progress toward achievement of a ter- 
minal objective. For each enabling objective In a 
module, a learning experience has been specifical- 
ly designed to help you achieve that objective. 




Feedback: 

A learning activity in which you are provided with in- 
formation about your progress through model 
answers, model critiques, product/performance 
checklists, or other means. 

Inservice Teacher: 

A person who is already employed and working as 
a teacher, instructor, or occupational trainer. 

Learning Experience: 

A series of required, optional, and alternate learn- 
ing activities contained within each module, the com- 
pletion of ^'hich leads you toward the accomplish- 
ment of a single performance objective. 

Module: 

The type of learning pe-^kage used in the National 
Center's PBTE series Each module covers a 
specific skill (competency), and each includes a ter- 
minal objective, enabling objectives, essential infer- 
madon on the target competency, and evaluation ac- 
tivities. The modules are self-contained, transport- 
able, and designed for individual or group use. 
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Occupational Specialty: 

A specific area of preparation within a vocational ser- 
vice area (e.g., the service area Trade and Industrial 
Education includes occupational specialties such as 
automobile mechanics, welding, and electricity). 

Optional Activity or Feedbacic 

An item that is not required but that is designed to 
supplement and enrich the required items in a 
module learning experience. 

Overview: 

The first page of each learning experience in the Na- 
tional Center's modules, with the exception of the 
final learning experience. The overview uses graphic 
symbols and brief statements to give you a quick 
preview of the major learning activities involved in 
the learning experience and the type of feedback 
provided. 

Peer: 

A fellow teacher, a roommate, or a friend who is used 
in module le'^rning activities to (1) role-play a student, 
(2) critique /Our performance and/or (3) participate 
with you in seminar-type discussions. Whenever 
possible, 8 peer should be a person in your own oc- 
cupational specialty. 

Performance-Baaed Teacher Education (PBTE): 

See competency-based teacher education. 

Performance Objective: 

A statement describing desired teacher perfor- 
mance, the conditions under which the performance 
is to occur, and the criteria by which the performance 
will be evaluated. 

Preservlce Teacher: 

A person who is preparing for future employment as 
a teacher, instructor, or occupational trainer. 



Resource Person: 

The person in charge of your educational program 
(e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, instruc- 
tional supervisor, cooperating/supervising/classroom 
teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you 
in completing the modules). 

Student (In the modules): 

The person who is receiving occupational instruc- 
tion in a secondary, postsecondary, or other train- 
ing program. 

Terminal Objective: 

An objective describing the skill you are expected 
to perform in an actual teaching situation upon com- 
pleting the module. 

Vocational Service Area: 

A major vocational field: agricultural education, 
business and office education, marketing and 
distributive education, health occupations education, 
home economics education, industrial arts educa- 
tion, technical education, or trade and industrial 
education. 

Vocation^ ^acher Competency Profile: 

A profile that displays, in graphic form, the 
categories and modules that comprise the National 
Center's PBTE curricula. The profile chart can be 
used in many ways: to inform you of the competen- 
cies covered by the modules, to record your progress 
in completing modules, as a competency transcript, 
etc. Your resource person(s) should have copies 
available. 

You or the Teacher/Instructor: 

The person who is completing the module. 
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NOTES 



NOTES 



• 
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Prerequisite Competencies 
for the National Center's PBTE Modules 
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Modules shown before the arrow {-^) are prerequisite to modules to which the arrow points. Module 
numbers within paientheses ( ) indicate prerequisites from other module categories. 



Program Planning, 
Development, and Evaluation 



A-11 



Instructional 
Management 




instructional Planning 



B-1 
B-2 
B-4 



E-1 - 

E-3 

E-4 

(C-16)-^E-5 

(B-4)^E-7 
E-8 
E-9 
E-10 



E-2 



B-3 
B-5 
B-6 



Guidance 



instructional Execution 



(B-4)v F-1 
YF-4 
(B-3)-^ F-5 



F-2 



F-3 



C-1 
C-21 

(B-4)n 



^C-2 
'C-3 



(B-1). 
(B-2). 



^C3 

C-7 

^C-10 

CC-12 
J c-1 4 
^C-15 
^C-16 

^c-^7 

^ C-19 
^C-20 
^C-22 
^C-29 

(B-4) 



{B-5H 



'C-23 
'C-24 
'C-25 
'C-26 

^C-28 



-►C-1 3 



School-Community 
Relations 

G-1 
G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 
G-6 
G-7 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 

Student Vocational 
Organization 



H-1 



•H-2 



^-3 
^-4 



{B-3)t> 



Professional Role 
and Development 



C-1 8 
C-9 



instructional 
Evaluation 



(D-6) 




■1-8 



D-1 — ►D-S 
D-2 
D-3 
D-4 
•D-P 

'CompMence in the broad areas of instructional planning, execution, and evaluation s required 
' Teaching experience is prerequisite 
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Coordination of 
Cooperative Education 

J-1-lv. 



'J-2 

'J-3^ 

'J-4- 

'J-6 

'J-8 

'J-10 



■J-5 



I — i_ 



7 

J-9 



'Implementing 
Competency-Based 
Education (CBE) 



K-1-, 



(E-1)- 

(E-3) 

(E-t, 



^K-2 
J^K-4 

'K-6 



'Serving Students with 
Special/Exceptional Needs 

■L-2 -I 



L-3 

>L-5 

"1-7 
^L-8 
'L-9 
'L-10 
'L-11 
'L-12 
'L-13 



'Assisting Students In 
Improving Their Basic Sidlls 

M-1 
M-2 
M-3 
M-4 
M-5 
M-6 



Teaching Adults 



N-1-I 



^N-2 
/^N-3 
r^N-4 

N-5 



Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Davalopmant, and EvaSuatfon 

A-1 Pr«p«r« for • Communtty Survey 

A-2 Condtx* a Corranunity Sufv«y 

A-3 Rtport #m Fmcting* cH • Community Survey 

A-4 Orgomze an Occupational Advisory Committee 

Ar5 Mamtam an Occupational Advttory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

AS Develop a Course of Stud; 

A^ Devalop Lo.v'^O'H)* Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student FoNow-Up Study 

A-1 1 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Catagory B: Inatnictloruri Planning 

B-1 Deter mi ne Needs and l:iiereetS of Studerts 

B>2 Develop S*udcint Performance Obiectives 

B-3 Develop a Unl of Instruction 

&4 Develop a Leeaon Plan 

SS Select Student Instructionai Materials 

Prepare Taectwr-Made Instructional Materials 

Calagory C: InatnictkNial Exactitlon 

C-1 Direct Field Tnps 

C-2 Conduct Group Dtscuesions. Panel Discussions, and Symposiums 

C^ Employ Bramatormtng. Buzz Group, ynd Question Box Techniques 

C^ Direct Students m Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Expenence 

&0 Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Leaeon 

C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

C-12 Employ Oral Ojestionmg Techniques 

C*13 Employ Oewforc e ment Techniques 

C-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

C-1S P reeent an Illustrated Talk 

C-16 Demonitrat« a Manipuiative Skill 

C-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Pnnciple 

C 18 Individuaiize Instruction 

C-19 Employ the Taam Teachmg Af profich 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Presen* information 

C-21 Prepare BuMetm Bonrds Md Exhibits 

C-22 Present information with h^x>e!s. Real Objects, and Flannel Boards 

C-23 Present Irformation with Overfwac* and Opaque Materials 

C-24 Present Information with Filnwtnps and Slides 

C-25 Present Informatipn with Films 

C-26 Present ln<irmation wtth Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present informaticn wHh '^elevissd and Videotaped Materials 

C-28 Employ Programmed tnstrurtion 

C-29 Present Information with the Chalkhoeid and Flip Chart 

Catagory D: InalnicHonal Evaluation 

0-1 Estabhah Student Performance Cntena 

0-2 Aaeess Student Performance Knowledge 

0-3 Aaeess Student Performance Attitudes 

£M Aaeess Student Performance Skills 

O-S Determine Student Grades 

OS Evaluate Your instructional Effectiveness 

Catagory E: Inatnictlonal Managamant 

E-1 Project instructional Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

E*3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 Mamtam a FiNng System 

E-S Provide tor Student Safety 

ES Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 AssM Students m Devetopmg Seif-Oiscipline 

Organize the vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

E-10 Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 

Catagory P: QuManca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data^lection Techniques 

F*2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences lo Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-S Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 



Catagory G: School-Community Ralatlona 

G-1 Devetop a SchoolOimmunity Relations Plan for Yoy Vocational Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-3 Devetop Brochures to Promote Your Vocation a) Program 

G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your vocational Program 

G-5 Prepare News RslSMee and Articles Concerning Your vocational Program 

G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations 

Concemir>g Your Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-B Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 
Catagory H: Vocational Studant Organization 
H-1 Devek)p a Personal PfMlosophy Concerning 

vocational Student Organizations 
H-2 Establish a Vocation* I Student Orgamzation 

H-3 Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members for Leadership Roles 
H-4 Assist vocational Student Organization Members m Oevetoping and 

Fmanctng n Yeariy Program of Actnnties 
H-5 Supervise Activities of the Vocational Stuc^ Organization 
H'6 Guide Participation in Vocational StuCent Organization Contests 

Catagory 1: P ro f aa a io n al Rola and Davalopmant 

1-1 Keep Up^odate Professionally 

1-2 Serve Yot* Teaching Profesaion 

1-3 Devetop an Active Peraonal PMoeophy of Education 

1-4 Serve the School and Communrty 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provi e Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan i*ie Student Teac^img Expenence 

1-6 Supervise Studant Teachers 

Catagory J: Coordination of Cooparative Education 

J-1 Establish Guidehnes lor Your Cooperative Vocational Program 

J<2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of C^op Students 

J-3 Enroll Students m Your Coop Program 

Secure Traming Stations tor Your C0K)p Program 

J-5 Place Co-op Stuoents on the Job 

J-6 Devetop thc» Tramm^: Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate C&op Students' OrHhe-Job Performance 

J-9 Prepare for Studenta' Related Instruction 

J-10 Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 
Catagory K: bnplamanting Compatancy-Baaad Education (CBE) 

K-1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K-2 Organize the Content for a CEIE Program 

K.3 Organize Your Class «)d Lab to Install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instructional Matenals for CBE 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 
Catagory L: Sarving Studanta with Spadal/Excaptlonal Naa da 

L-1 Prepare Yourself to Senre Exceptional Students 

L-2 Mentify and Diagnoae Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan Instruction for ExceptKXWl Students 

L-4 Provide Appropnate Instructional Matenals for Exceptional Students 

L-5 Modif.' the Learning Environment for Exceptional Studenu 

L-6 Promote Paer Acceptance of Exceptional Studenu 

L-7 Use Instnictional Techniques lo Meet the Needs o« Exceptional Students 

L-8 Improve Your Communication SkiHs 

L'9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 

L-10 Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Social Problems 

L-1 1 Assist Exceptional Students m Developing Career Ptannmg Sk 'is 

L-1 2 Prepare Exceptional Students for Emptoyabilrty 

L-1 3 Promote Your Vocalionai Program with Exceptional Students 
Catagory M: Aaaiatlng Studanta In Improving Thair Baalc Skllla 

M-1 Assist students m Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

M-2 Assist Students m Developing Technical Reading Skills 

M-3 Aaaist Students m Improving Their Wnting Skills 

M-4 Assist Students m Improving TYieir Oral Communication Skills 

M-5 .\saist Students m Improving Their Math Skills 

M-6 Assist Students In Improving Their Survival Skills 

Catagory N: Taachkig Adulta 

N-1 Prepare to Work with Adult Learners 

N-2 Market an Adult Education Program 

N-3 Determine Individual Training Needs 

N-4 Plan instniction for Adults 

N-S Manage the Adult Instructional Process 

N-6 Evaluate the Performance of Adults 
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